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The second best ( judging from appear- 
ances, and specimen of stock) is the horse 


ae zs 
| eually bad for almost all kinds of cre p> 
j}yet those who have raised the best are, 


Cattle Show and Fair of the Kennebec Coun- | called the Harmony, owned and entered | nevertheless, entitled to a premium, and in 


ty Igricultural Society. held in Winthrop, 
on Wednesday, October 3, 1832. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON | 
SWINE. 

The Committee on Swine, consisting of | 
Oliver Foster, Francis Wingate and Noah | 
Chandler, having attended to the duty as- 
signed them, submit the following report ; 
The number of eutries for premiums 
were four. David W. Pierce of Winthrop, 
presented one Boar, which, in the opinion 
of the committee is entitled to the first 
premium, on account of superiority in size, 
age and stock. ‘Two others were present-| 
ed for premiums, one by Mr. Jereimiah! 
Glidden, and the other by Mr. Petingal of 
Winthrop, both were good, but more par- 
ticularly Mr. Petingal’s, that being about 
4 months old, was in many respects consid- 
ered to be quite superior to either of the 
others, in shape and proportions, and would 
have had the preference, if he had been 
older; and your committee regret that 
there was not a second premium to award 
Mr. Petingal for the farther encouragement 
of raising and improving this necessary an- 
imal. Mr. Ezekiel Bayley of Winthrop, 
presented one sow with eight of her pigs, 
which were very fine and large. Although 
there was no competition, yet the commit- 
tee think him well entitled to the Society’s 
premium. 








by Amos Bangs of Gardiner. Your com- 
mittee award him the second premium. 

Your committee have also a very high 
opinion of the gray horse called Hickory, 
entered by G. W. Stanley of Winthrop, 
and recotnmend him tothe attention of the 
society and the public, both on account of 
his power and speed, but also as a business 
horse. Not having seen any specimen of 
his stock (on account of his being young) 
we could not with propriety award him 
either of the premiums. 

The stud horse entered by Samuel Cur- 
rier, Jr. called the Young Lagle, from his 
size and form, we should suppose would 
be entitled to a share of patronage by those 


who wish for draught horses, and for uses | 


that may suit a certain portion of the com- 
munity. 

The committee also think it incumbent 
on them to take some notice of a colt, two 
years of age, belonging to Ch’s Vaughan, 
Esq. which, for elegance, form and activi- 
ty, excels any one of its age within their 
knowledge. 

As it regards the best brood mare, there 
are many things to be taken into consider- 
ation ; such as form, power and speed, &c. 
but as the stock of a mare is the surest cri- | 
terion whereby to judge of her breeding | 


fact more so, than those who rateed the 
| best in other and better seasons. 

1. Inptan Conn. On this crop three 
|persons entered for premiums, viz. Mr. 
|Oakes Howard, Mr. Charles Philbrook, 
and Elijah Wood, Esq. None appeared 
| before the committee to prove their claims 
jexcepting Mr. Wood, who raised on one 
jacre 54 bushels of good sound corn, and a 
large quantity of soft corn, pumpkins, &e. 
To him therefore we award the society's 
premium on Indian Corn. ; 

3. Wneat. The only person who en- 
tered for premium on this crop was Elijah 
| Wood, Esq. and we accordingly award 
him the society’s premium therefor. 

3. Rye. Joseph and Amasa Wood are 
the only persons claiming the premium for 
| Rye. They raised ont wo hundred square 
rods of land, forty-seven and a half bush- 
lels of winter rye. We therefore awar«l 
‘them the premium on that crop. 
| 4 Byousn Hay. Mr. Joshua Trafant, 
Jr. is the ouly person who entered for pre- 

mium on this crop. He cut from eleven 
acres, by computation, thirty-one tons. 
To him we award the society’s premium 
on hay. 

5. Best NURSERY OF WHITE MULPERRY 
TREES. For this premium your committee 


qualities, and whereas a black mare enter-|are happy to state, that there were five 
ed by Nathan Howard of Winthrop, ex-) competitors, viz. Elijah Wood, Esq. John 
hibited more specimens of good and pow-) Kezer, Jr. Sylvester King, Oakes Howard, 


Your committee examined four or five! erful stock, than any other on the ground, |and John T. Richardson. None of them 


Shoats belonging to J. Glidden which | 
were from his boar. They were superior | 


animals and we think ought to be entitled | 


we give it as our opinion that she is enti- 
tled to the premium. 
The committee also deem it their duty 


however 5 sete before the committee 
but Elijah Wood, Esq. who states that he 
sowed inthe Spring of 1831, one ounce of 


to something more thana passing notice, if\to remark, that the owners of a number of | white mulberry seeds. Some of the trees 
it can be done by recommending that aj other mares are entitled to the thanks of| will now measure six feet in height. In 


premium be given him. 
Octver Fosver, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOR- 
SES AND MARES. 


The committee who were appointed to 
award premiums on Horses and Mares, re- 
port as follows : 

Taking a general view of the qualities 
of the horse called Exton Eclipse, owned 
bY R. Green of Winslow, it is the opinion 
of the committee that he is the best horse, 
and therefore entitled to the first premium, 
provided he remains in the county, agree- 





ably to the regulations of said suciety. 


the Society, for the exhibition of their 
mares as specimens of good breeders, es- 
cially Col. John Quimby of Greene, 
ohn L. Stanley of Winthrop, and Fran- 
cis Bowles of Wayne. 
Tuos. W. Brivegnam, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CROPS. 

The committee appointed by the Ken- 
nebec Ag. Society, to award premiums on 
Crops, have attended to that duty, and 
make the following report : 

Although the past season has been unu- 


the spring of 1832 he sowed two ounces 
/more, and the trees from them are in a 
flourishing condition. To him we award 
|the society’s premium on Mulberry trees. 
No entries were made for any other 
crops for which the society offered pre- 
| miums. Per order, 
; Jonatuan Waitine, Chairman of 
Dec. 5, 1832. Committee. 





Cranperrivs.—As this fruit is largely em- 
ployed in most families, some persons may be 
glad to be informed, that these berries may he 
preserved several years merely by drying them 
a latle in the sun, and then stopping them 
iclosely in dry bottles. —Panxes, 














Wisturnor, Mornay Monsine, Jancany 28, 1883. 





Agricultural Communications. 


. \ . . 
There seems to be a reluctance in most far- |there will be a chance of doing good, and that 
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failed of success, and your information will be 
valuable to him, or he may have succeeded 
where you failed, and he can set yon in the way 
of accomplishing your desires. 





In either case 


mers, to write any thing for publication, in re-| too in a quiet peaceable and rational way. It 


gard to their experience in their occupation ; 
at the same time there is not one among them, 


from the least unto the greatest, who will not | search and enquiry, and you will become more | | 
converse with you a whole evening on agricul-/and more interested in the pursuit, and more | 


tural subjects,and detail to you all the minutise 
of their operations interspersed with casual ob- 
servations and remarks highly veluable as mat- 
ter of fact. Ask those same individuals to 


write you the plan of their operations, and they 


will start with surprise, and talk and apologize 
avd make a thousand excuses, about grammar 
and ignorance and al! that. Now that is not 
to the purpose. It is not our intention to make 
our paper a treatise on Rhetoric, nor a model 
for schoo! boys to write themes by. Plain mat- 
ter of fact, told in a plain common sense way, 
exactly asfyou would talk it to your neighbor 
by the hour together, iswhat we want. Talk 
on paper as you do to him—put it down exact- 
ly as it is,—never mind the style. If any thing 
is out of joint in the phraseology, we will try to 
joint it, or as a good old farmer requested us the 
other day, when handing into us a valuable 
communication, we will “NocK THE KNoTS 
orr’’ if we can, if not, let them be to puzzle 
critics with. Let us have the facts—the real meat 
of the oyster and they may may quarrel with 
the sheli. This unpardonable diffidence has 
kept the agricultural world behind the other 
professions, and caused it to lag in the race of 
rational improvement, when it ought totake the 
rank which Heaven assigned it, The Fist 
AND Most HoNoranLe. Next to travelling for 
information and inspecting with your ewan eyes 
the improvements and the schemes of others, 
is writing—propounding questions—stating 
difficulties and discussing unsettled opinions 
one with another. Perhaps you are not able, 
or your business will not allow you to go abroad 
much and converse and see others and search 
out new things—and have doubts explained by 
some who are more experienced than yourself ; 
but you can sit down by your fire, during a 
stormy evening—and while your cattle are in 
the stall feeding upon your kindness, and your 
family around you enjoying the choice gifts of 
Heaven—health and contentment. You can 
take your “ grey goose quill” and write us the 
results of your operations ; if successful, they 
will encnnrage others—if unsuccessful you can 
tell, or you can ask if you do not know, the 
cause, the why and the wherefore. Perhaps 


| will excite a generous feeling one towards a- 
/nother—it will unite you in the cause of re- 


| heartily engaged in your occupation. As you 
|gain more and more knowledge of causes, and 
|become more and more acquainted with the 
‘operations of nature,and have her mysteries van- 
ishing before you, you will become vastly more 
contented with yonr lot. What was before 
considered as drudgery, will become a pleasure, 
Try it. Give us a column or two for our nex 
number. If you live at a distance, and paying 
the postage is an objection, send it without. 


Improvement in Swine. 

Perhaps there is no animal which varies so 
much, as it regards profit and loss as the Hog. 
If you get one made as he ought to be, you 
will derive fair profit on what you give him. 


hogs in the State are—exactly as they ought 


cipal, uit it is nothing but swill. We have 
had some little expefience in the shoat line— 
from your close built, broad backed, wide breast- 
ed,deep chested, short nosed, bright eyed grum- 
phy,—that would lie still and fatten almost up_ 
on the smell of his dinner ; to your long snout- 
ed, long legged, slabsided, razor breasted, fin- 
backs, squealing and squealing, and squealing 
even with the corn between their teeth,—nev- 
er at rest and never contented, save when work- 
ing you up a bill of cost by breaking into your 
neighbor’s enclosures. Such pork will cost 
you a shilling a pound, and then it will hardly 
lie still in the barrel. 

It seems to us that there is unpardonable neg- 
ligence in breeding swine. It must be owing 
to a want of care in selecting breeders from 
the several litters, that we often hear farmers 
complain that their breed of hogs have run out, 
as they call it, and they must get another kind. 
To those in this vicinity who are in that pre- 
dicament, we would take the liberty of recom- 
mending their attention to an advertisement 
respecting swine, on the last p»ge—and can 
assure them that they will find an excellent an- 
imal of the kind at Mr. Wood's, who will be 
happy to show him to all who wish-to examine. 





The article upon “climate as connected 
with husbandry,” should have been credited to 





some one has followed the same course and 


not to be, you are lucky to get back your prin- 





| will accept our best bow, not ouly for the in. 
formation we have reeeived from them, but for 
| what we hope to receive hereatter. 

Query. Which is to be the most economi- 
cal, for family use, to buy wheat at eight shil. 
| lings per bushel, or super fine flour at eight 
‘dollars per barrel ? Will some one who has 
| experience in the thing, have the gooduess to 
| inform us EXACTLY upor the subject ? 


For the Kennebec Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes: It isa well known fact that 
some kinds of shrubs and plants, are injurious 
to others in their neighborhood. ‘This is true 

| respecting the barberry bush, which causes rye 
ito blast that grows near it. It is also true 
(though perhaps not generally known,) that 


| Hops, and Indian corn will not thrive and do 


| well near each other. The Hops blast the 
| corn. These facts I believe have led many of 
our farmers to think that certain vegetables are 
| injurious to land, as they call at. They believe 
that they draw out so much nourishment from 
the soil as to make it so poor, that after erops 
_ will not prosper on the same place of grownd. 

I have heard some remark that Turnips, 
Oats, Flax, and even some think Potatoes hort 
| the land. No doubt as a general rule, that 
crops which produce the greatest quantity of 


If you have one made as nine tenths of the | stalks—leaves—seed and roots draw most from 


the soil. It follows that if we manure pleati- 

fully, put on gypsum, ashes or any thing which 
largely increases the crops, more is taken up 
| by the vegetables while growing. This is just 
| what the cultivator intended, to prevent which 
|we must cease to manure, for fear it would 
make our land poor,—this is really absurd = If 
the above hints are correct, it may be that 
some vegetables may so injurtously affect the 
soil one season, that it may have a bad effect on 
another vegetable the following vear, Thus if 
we raise hops on a piece of ground, and the 
next year plant the same land with Indian corn, 
I should apprehend it might not do well, or if 
we were to allow barberry bushes to grow on 
a piece of land one seasor and remove them 
in the fall, and sow rye in the same field, I pre- 
sume the rye would blast. 

Some vegetables poison others, and some 
take from the ground thoss qualities suited for 
its own nourishment, hence the same vegetable 
(onions excepted) will not grow and do well a 
succession of years on the same piece of soil. 
It may be that one vegetable will draw from 
the soil nearly the same material which is re- 
quired for the vegetable which is planted, or 
sowed there the subsequent year, though 
ofa different genus. Of course the product of 
this last will be small. When we understand 
this well, we shall hear no more of our vegeta- 
bles making the land so poor that it will there- 
after bear no other. 

If any doubt the above theory, it is hoped 
it will be refuted through the Kennebec 
Farmer. I will only add, that I cannot 
see why one vegetable may not poison and in- 
jure another of a different genus, as well as to 
poison brutes, and even man as is often proved 
by fatal cases. 





the Gennesse Farmer. The editors of which 


Yours, &c. SCaUSE AND EPFECT. 
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For the Kennebec Farmer . 

Mr. Homes: It is believed by those who 
have raised and used Ruta Baga, that 40 bush- 
els of them (after being cut suitable to feed out 
to stock) are worth as much as a ton of English 
hay. That a bushel of them given per day to 
a yoke of working oxen, are equal to a peck of 
meal, especially in warm weather. The kind 
of stock proper to feed with them are, oxen, dry 
cows, young cattle, sheep, and if boiled, 
swine. They will go farther, and raise a hog 
higher in flesh than equal quantities of boiled 
potatves. They grow and flourish best on sward | 
land, turned over, say the last of May, or | 
any time in June, not deep, and well manured, 
by tarving in as well as putting on the tops, | 
and harrowed, tn land that has become in such 
a state as to bear very little hay,—thus sowed,it 
will produce them at the rate of 4 or 500 busti- | 
els to the-acre. They should be sowed in) 
drills or rows, jast far enough a part one way 
for a horse and plough to pass with conven- 
ience ; in dressing them the other wavy, they 
should not be left nigher together than eight 
inches. Though it is best not to be sparing 
of seed, as some may not vegetate, and they are 
easily thinned, according to the pleasure of the 
cultivator, I -have named only a common yield, 
they have been known to yield double, and 
even more bushels per acre than the quautity I 
have named above, on very favorable land, and 
in good seasons. They should like other veg- 
etables, be kept clear of weeds—many of the 
leaves the latter part of the fall,may be used to 
avantage, by being fed out to stock, without 
injury to the root, if carefully gathered. The 
quamtity-of seed should be in proportion to one 
pound per acre, it is not one fourth part so 
much labor to harvest an acre of them, as it is 
to harvest an acre of potatoes—and they are a 
richer root by far. 

If the above is correct, and I hare no doubt 
of it, do farmers attend to this vegetable, as 
much as would be for their interest ? All will 
way they do not, because the hay crop is liable 
to be cut short, when this vegetable would be a 
fine substitute. Stock may be pretty well win- 
tered on them, given with cut straw. I am 
aware many farmers will neglect to cultivate 
them, because their fathers did not raise them, 
and because they have not been heretofore in- 
formed of their produce and utility, and they 
will be as I have been, slow to believe. It can 
cost but little to make an experiment. It is 
hoped at least, that some of my brother farmers 
will make the trial, and if they succeed as I 
have done, their more unbelieving neighbors 
will follow the next year. 

Those sowed late are a good table sauce. 


A KENNEBEC FARMER. 





For the Kennebec Farmer. 


UTILITY OF MACHINERY. 


There isan article employed in dress, which is 
aton & so necessary and so beautiful, that the 
highest lady in the land uses it, and yet so cheap, 
that the poorest peasaut’s wife is enabled to pro. 
eure it. The quality of the article is as perfect 
as art can make it; and yet, from the enormous 
quantities consumed by the great mass of the peo- 
ple, it is made so cheap that the poor can pnrehase 
the hest kind, as well asthe rich. It is an article 
of universal use. United with machinery, many 
hundreds, and even thousands, are employed in 
making it. But if the machinery were to stop, 
and the article were made by human hands alone, 
it would become so dear, that the richest only 
could afford to use it; and it would become, at 
the same time, so rough in its appearance, that 
those very rich would be ashamed of using it.— 
The article we mean is a pin. 

Machinery of all kinds is difficult to be deseri- 
bed by words. {ft is not necessary for us to de- 
scribe the machinery used im pin-making, to make 
you comprehend its effeets. A pin is made of 
brass. You have seen how metal is obtained 
from ore by machinery, and, therefore, we will 
not go over that ground. But supposed the most 
skillful workman has a lump of brass ready by 
his side, to make it into pins with ¢ommon tocls, 
with a hammer and with a file. He beats it upou 
an anvil, til it becomes nearly thin enough for 
his purpose. A very fine hammer, and a very 
fine touch; must he have, to produce a pin of any 
sort,—even a large corking-pin! But the pip 
made by machinery isa perfeet cylinder. To 
make a metal, or even a wooden cylinder, of con- 
siderable size, with files and polishing, is an ope- 
ration so difficult, that it is pever atempted ; but 
with a lathe and a sliding rest, iedene every 
hour, bya great many workmen. How muc 
more difficult would it be to make a perfect cy!- 
inder, the size ofa pin! A pin hammered out 
by hand would present a number of rough edges 
that would tear the clothes, as well as hold them 
tagether. It would not be much more useful or 
ornamental than the skewer of hone, with which 
the woman of the Sandwieh Islands fastens her 
mats. But the wire of whieh a pin is made, ac- 
quires a perfectly cylindrical form by the simplest 
maehinery, Jt is forcibly drawn through the cir- 
cular holes of a steel plate ; and the hole being 
smaller & smaller each time it is drawn through, 
it is at length reduced to the size required. 

The head of a pinis a more difficult thing to 
make even than the body. It is formed of a 
small piece of wire twisted round so as to fit upon 
the other wire. It is said that by a machine, fifty 
thousand heads can be made in an hour. We 
should think that a nan would be very skilful ro 
make fifty an hour, by hand, in the roughest man- 
ner ; if so, the machine does the work of a thou- 
sand men. The machine, however, does not do 
all the work. The head is attached to the body 
of a pin by the fingers of a child, while another 
machine rivets it on. operations of cutting 
and pointing the pins are also done by machine- 
ry ; and they are polished by a chemical process. 

It is by these processes, these combinations 
scousn, thas, Gy, pine-oan be boughs for abe half 
occurs, that ping can t for one - 
penny, and that, therefore, four ur five thousand 
pins may be consumed in a year by the most eco- 
nomical housewife. at a much less price than fifty 








ago. A woman's allowance was called 


pins of a rude make cost two er three centuries! 
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number of females would adopt other modes of 
fastenings their dress, which would probably be 
less neat and convenient than pins. No such cir- 
cumstance could happen while the machinery of 
pin-making was in use; but if the machinery 
were suppressed, by any act of folly on the part 
of the pin-makers who work with the machinery, 
pins would go out of use, probably, altosether :-— 
the pin-makers would love all their employment ; 
and all the women of the land would be deprived 
of one of the simplest, and yet most useful inven- 
tions connected with the dress of modern times. 
Needles are not so cheap as pins, because the 
materia! of which they are made is more expen 
sive, and the processes cannot be executed #0 
completely by machinery. But without machine- 
ry, how could that most beautiful article, a fine 
needle, be sold at the race of six for a perny ? As 
in the case of pins, machinery is at werk at the 
first formation of the material. Without the tilt- 
hammer, which beats out the bar of steel, first at 
the raze of ten strokes a mivute, and lastly at that 
of five hundred, how could that bar be prepared 
for needle-making at any thing like a reasonable 
price? In all the processes of needie-making |a- 
bor is saved by contrivanee and machinery.—— 
What human touch would be exquisite enough 
to make the eye of the finest needle, through 
which the most delicate silk is with difficulty pas - 
sed ? Needles are made in such large quantities, 
that it is even important to save the time of the 
child who lays them all one way when they are 
completed. Mr. Babbage, who is equally distin- 
guished for kis profound science, and his mechan- 
jeu! ingenuity, has described this process as an 
example of one of the simplest contrivances which 
can come under the denomination of a tool, “Tt 
is necessary to separate the needles into two par- 
cels, in order that their points may be all in one 
direction. This is usually done by women and 
children, The needles are placed sideways in a 
heap, on a table, in front of each operator. From 
five to ten are rolled towards this person by the 
fore finger of the left hand ; this separates them 
a very small space from each ether, and each in 
its turn is pushed lengthways to the right or to 
the left, according as its eye is on the right or the 
left hand. This is the usual process, and in it 
every needle passes individuelly under the finger 
ofthe operator. A small alteration expedites the 
process considerably ; the ehiled puts on the fore 
finger of its right hand a sinall exp or finger stall, 
and rolling from the heap from six to twelve 
needles, it keeps them down by the fore finger of 
the left hand; whilst it presses the fore Ginger of 
the right hand gently against the ends of the nee- 
dies, those which have their points towards the 
right hand stick into the finger stall; and the 
child removing the fingers of the left hand, allows 
the needles stieking into the cloth to be slightly 
raised, and then pushes them towards the leit 

i Those needles which had their eyes on the 
right hand do nor stick into the finger cever, and 
are pushed to the heap on the right side previons 
to the repetition of this process. By means of 
this simple contrivance, each movement of the 
finger, from ene side to the other, carries five or 
six needles to their proper a ; whereas, in the 
former method, frequeutly only one was moved, 
and rarely more than two or three were trans- 
ported at one moveinent to their place. 

Working Man's Companion. 


To make Green War. 


Take two ounces of bees'-wax, melt it, add 
one ounce of verditer ; let the pipkin be large 


ty dear article to uke s nage item te her expen-|enough as it will immediately boil up ; stir it 
y vee ena eae meres dent af : 
would like to have it dis-|innead efbaung Shy for s batt-pensy ibe grestet it will be sufficiently herd and 6t for use, 


well, and add one 


rter of an ounce of rosin: 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
CLOSE OF TUE YEAR. 
"The agricultural year may now be consider- 
ed as nearly closed, and with tt farmers should 


lit has become pricked. 


- ‘45! as soon as the fermentation has arrived at that 
so far as is consistent’ close their accounts for | 


the past, and prepare them for the coming year, | 


[should jose 80 time in attending tout. A 
ve 
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more common opinion is, that cider should | 


racked off ia March, by which time much of 
Rack and fine cider 


point when it is most pleasant, and endeavor 
to keep tt so as near as possible. Let the 


It is desirable that every farmer should be able | cocks into which your cider is racked be per- 
ifectly clean, without which you are not to ex- 


at the end ofeach year, to know what the prof- 
itor lossof his business has been ; and how 
can he ascertain this unless he has been partic- 
ular in his accounts ? A little attention to 
hook keeping will enable him to do all this, 
and when the course is once adopted, it will be 
an amusement rather than toil. Itis as easy 
to open accounts with different fields or crops 
as it is with different individuals, and when 
the crop is completed, the balance of the 
account will show the profit or loss attending 
that course of culture, and suggest the propri- 
ety of continuing in it or changing, as the bal- 
ance may be. Farmers, of all other men, 
ought to be the last that should excuse them- 
selves for want of time ; no class of our citi- 
zens have so much time to devote to study and 
improvement as they have, and they should 
recollect, that although their grounds may be 
covered with suow or hardened with frost, yet 
the field of intellect is then in the most favora- 
ble situation for improvement, and this, the 
moat important of all business, should never be 
neglected. Are you all prepared to represent 
your interests in our state or national councils? 
Tfoot, double your diligence, and recollect that 
we have no hereditary titles to give preference 
to individuals. The road to preferment is 


. apen to all, and that which raised a Franklin 


to eminence, may also exalt the most humble 
individual. If there isany one profession which 
is entitled tu greater consideration than others, 
itis yours. Abandon the idea that farmers are 
mere slaves to other professions, as unworthy 
of the age and country in which we live, and 
look back to the proud days of Rome, when 
her leading men strove to add to their other 
titles that of being agriculturists, to fill the 


measure of human greatness, 


APPLES AND CIDER. 

When the farmer is driven from his fields by 
the inclemency of the weather, he should not 
consider the value of his time reduced—* time 
is money,” should ever be his maxim, After 
close application without, to!prepare}for winter, 
he will findthat many things within doors are 
needing his attention. Winter apples, which 
were gathered in the usual manner, require 
assorting, ‘Those which received bruises, or 
had such defects as to prevent long keeping, 
may now readily be distinguished, and should 
be separated. The most effectual method of 
keeping apples is to pac them in dry sand, 
either in casks or bins, where they should be 
kept cool, but not allowed to freeze. Either 
pit or beach sand will answer, but it should be 
well dried, so as to absorb all the moisture that 
evaporates from the fruit without becoming 
damp enough to injure the skin. As fine ap- 
ples always fetch a great price in our markets 
in the spring, this extra trouble of packing will 
be found well worth attending to, 

Those who are wishing to drink fine cider, 


pect a pleasant flavor, Skimmed milk ts the 
most convenient article with which to fine cider, 


}and from one to two quarts to the barrell will 


} 
| 


be sufficient, unless it has more astringency 
than is desirable , ifso, double the quantity of 
milk, as the gluten contained in it will neutral- 
ize the astringent matter contained io the ci- 
der. After cider is racked and fined, it should 
be bunged rerrectty mGnr, after which it 
will keep, with little alteration, for vears.—Ib. 


‘Alplace for every thing, and every thing in tts place.’ 

There is no season of the year when it is 
more important tu reduce the above maxims to 
practice than at the setting in of winter. Ma- 
ny of the small farming utensils, such as hoes, 
rakes, spades, and forks, are much injured if 


or buried beneath the snow ; and even ploughs 


as the season fur using them ts past. 
a place for every thing and every thing in its 
place, is not only a maxim of economy, but it 
adds much to the reputation of the farmer who 
observes it. How different are the impressions 
made while viewing the premises of a prudent, 
economicakfagmer, where every thing is in or- 
der, and those of the slothful man, where confu- 
sion reigns, With one, every step convinces 
you that the possessor does not eat the bread 
of idleness—that he does not neglect to pro- 
vide for his family, whereby he would prove 
himself worse than an infidel. Every thing be- 
speaks attention to business, and comlort, rep- 
utation and wealth follows. Not so with the 
other. His fences are brokendown—his yards 
tre neglected—his utensils lie scattered and 
broken—every thing bespeaks the man to be 
the sLOTHFUL SERVANT pointed out to us as abu- 
sing the talents committed to his charge—his 
character as a man worthy of trust or honor de- 
clines—his former friends forsake him, and 
poverty and wretchedness, in most cases, close 
the scene. Now all this difference may arise 
from early habits, on the one hand having a 
place for every thing and every thing in its 
place, and on the other, not having a place for 
any thing, which soon leads to not having any 
thing for a place.—Ib. 


ON CLIMATE AS CONNECTED WITH 
HUSBANDRY. 

It is much to be regretted that sufficient at- 
tention is rarely paid by the farmer to the na- 
ture of the climate in which his operations are 
to be carried on. Unlessthe system which he 
adopts be calculated for the weather which his 
crops are likely to experience, every exertion 
will often terminate in disappointment. The 
systems that is proper for warm and dry situa- 
tions, is not suitable for coldand wet ones ; and 
in a bleak and backward situation, the nature 





of the soi! onght not only to be attended to, but 


left exposed to the weather through the winter, | 


and harrows should be put under cover as soon | 
To have | 


what variations inthe details ? 
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the utmest care ought to be paid to the easly 
sowing of the earliest variety of seeds The 
advantage attendant on this point, has been 
proved to our satisfaction beyond a doubt, du. 
riug a Very extensive tour in this state for seve. 
ral months of the past summer. Where early 
sowing, aud a proper adaptationof crops, were 
attended to, the returns were good ; while, jy 
similar soils, situations and attitudes, by pursi. 
iug a wrong system, the crops, in many instan- 
ces, would scarcely reuumerate for the labur, 


From J. Merrill’s address before the Union Ag. Society. 
RENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 

The first great question in farming is this :— 
[low shall we obtain the greatest returns fury 
capital and labor! ‘This secret can be con- 
pletely unfolded only by repeated trials. Buy 
trials in one country will not always show the 
truth im another, ‘Ihis is the true secret of the 
Philosopher’s stone ; but we must take notice 
that the process is very different. Very good 
gold may be found in one country by a way, 
which in another will only uncover slate stones, 
It is for this reason that we cannot fully profit 
by the experience of European agriculturists ; 
or even of those of oar own country a little to 
the north or to the south of us. The question 
then arises, how far can we profit by their ex- 
perience ? How many of their practices dare 
we imitate ? How many of their unsuccess/u! 
experiments may be useful here ; and with 
If one man 
must try ill these experinents, he will probably 
not live to know and profit by the results of one 
half ofthem, The benefit of his actual improve- 
ments will be confined to his immediate neigh- 
borhood. Here is one very important point, 
in which societies like ours are useful. One 
has tried one thing, and another has tried anoth- 
er thing, till at last they are all tried. The 
success or failure the profit or loss,—together 
with a detail of the proceedings,—becomes 
known by our meetings, or by our publications. 
In all other things, union produces strength.— 
Why should it fail here ? ‘There is no reason 
to suppose it will fail here. It does not. ‘The 
universal experience of all countries proves that 
Agricultural Societies have raised the standard 
of farming ; and let me be excused for saying, 
have expauded and liberalized, and in every 
way improved the minds of the farmer. Con- 
sider, also, that agriculture is THE great interest 
of the country ; that whatever importance may 
be attached to other pursuits, aG@RicULTERS 
SUPPORTS ALL AND PAYS ALL. How important 
then that its modes of eperation be the best.— 
Let it further be borne in mind, that a society 
may promote many improvements, at a trifling 
expense to the members, which would be be- 
yond the means of an individual. But how 
can the usefulness of our society be increased? 
I answer, in the first place by obtaining more 
members—by giving our managers the com- 
mand of greater funds, and enabling them, by 
offering more and larger premiums, to excite a 
greater emulation among us. Premiums are 
in an especial manner necessary. A man may 
not be able to do a thing the first time without 
loss, which ever after he and all others may do 


with a profit. Our government, by ‘its Patent: 


laws, has provided for the remuneration of the 
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j,bors of ingenious men, by the exclusive use 
ot their inventions. Weask them to communi- 
cate their discoveries to the public, and take 
from us such a reward fortheir labors as wecan 
afford to give them But some may say, we 
have the best land and the best mode of farming 
now ; the rest may copyafterus. Indeed !— 
] should be sorry to shake any man’s good opin- 
ion of himself too rudely ; but I would just say 
w such, if such there be, that the best cultiva- 
ted acre in Buffalo Valiey,* would in Holland be 
thought slovenly and unprofitable farming. I 
freely admit that there are good farmers in Ruf- 
falo Valley; but the one half of what was a! 
plantation fifteen years ago, yields more profit 
now than the whole did then The time ts ap- 
proaching when the half of this division of a_ 
plantation will be a farm, It mast then be bet- 
ter cultivated than itis now. It is a mistake! 
to think that any part of our country is cultiva 
ted in the best possible manner. 





BOOK FARMING. 


nonsense ¢ It answers no good purpose ?— 
How is a true thing the worse for being print- 
ed ? and how much easier it js to detect a prin- 
ted lie, than one than goes from mouth to mouth, 
with INSTANT Variations, You have the facts 
put down so that they cannot be altered. And 
if it depends upon one man telling his neighbor, 
and he another, the fourth man’s story bears 
scarcely any resemblance to the first. It might, 
indeed, come back to the first man as a piece 
of great news. Carpenters, mil! wrights, and 
workers in metals, all study their books,— 
Cloth dressers, dyers and distillers have their 
books. A farmer will hunt up an old newspa- 
per to find somebody’s new way of curing hams; 
but if he is asked to read in a book a way of 
iicreasing his ereps, his answer is,"pshaw !— 
don’t I know all about it ? 


EXHAUSTING LAND. 
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steadily adhered to, it will grow better. It is) 
almost impossible so to adjust our labor as that 
our land shall not grow better or worse. What | 
we take off must bear a proportion to what we 
put on the land. Does any one doubt the truth | 
of all this? Is it safficiently considered in our | 
country? On the contrary, is there not a very | 
large proportion of farms in our district whieh | 
become annually more and more exhausted t| 
Does this deserve to be called by the name of 
farming? Is thisthe course we should expect 
the owners of land to pursue? On the contra- 
ty, is it not the very course that squatters, 
those who sit down to skin other people's land, 
would be expected to purse? Is it not true, | 
that every man, who takes the strength out of 
land in a few crops, really does kill the goose | 
that lays the guldem eggs? Can any thing be 
more improvident? While a country is new, | 
this may not be so much thought of; but our 
country is no longer new, and this principlé| 


| presses itself upon our attention as one of first) 


, , ts ance, t why do men practice on 
But will any one say this book farming is all | “*® HPortancs But why do men practice o 


the contrary principle? Partly from imitating 
|bad examples, and partly from a habit of ma- 
king most of to-day, and letting to-morrow take 
care of itself. It is one of the benefits we ex- 
| pect to derive from our society, that its mem- 
|bers will set better examples, and make all 
ashamed to follow such old and injurious prac- 
tices. 

RECIPROCAL INTEREST OF THE FARMER AND 

MECHANIC. 

There are many things which a farmer ought 
to raise, in order to prevent his land from grow- 
ing worse, which will not bear to be carried to 
a foreign market. The whole attention of the 


farmer is turned to such things as he can sell. | 


ufacturers bought the weol and the meat of the 
animals that were fed on the wrnips, This ts 
one of the hundred ways in which this thing 
works in @ circle. The greater the variety of 
employments, the cheaper each sells his pro- 
ducts, and yetthe more profit each enjoys. 
SILM, 

We learn from the address that the Socicty 
have offered a premium of #100, to encourage 
the culture of the Mulberry. 


NEWSPAPERS, 

But the number of experiments would not 
need to be so numerous, if our farmers read ag- 
ricultural newspapers and other publications on 
the subject more generally ; or what would be 
better, if they would require our own new spa- 


pers to give more of that information, and less 
}of violent party politics. Our printers would 


do itif it was known # be more pleasing to 
the taste of our farmers. Where is the man 
who in cool blood would not rather have his 
children read papers that give valoable practi- 
cal information, than thase libellous personal 
/denunciations which every election is so sure 
to produce? It is, in fact, worth while to con- 
sider, whether the times do not require temper- 
ance in newspapers as well as in some other 
inflammable and inflammatory articles, On 
this, as on other subjects, the united opinion 
jand action of our agricultural societies might 
ido much. 
CONCLUSION, 

In conclusion, | have only to say to you, 
gentlemen of the society, persevere. Onur cause 
isa good one, and while it promises many beu- 
| efits, it does not threaten one evil to our coun- 


jtry. Let every one try to improve. In the 


It is, theretore, the interest of the farmers that moral world, nobody is so great a villain that 
there should be a great many people around) he does not think somebody worse. So in ag- 
them who are not farmers, and who will buy | riculture—no farmer is so slovenly and improv- 
and consume those things for which there 1s! ident that he cannot point out others, in his 





1 would submit, whether, as a general prac- 
tice, we do not farm too much land, and wheth- 
er the excess is not the greater the poorer the 
land is. Lrepeat, that the returns for labor 
and capital, the profit, is what we allseek. Is 
wt not true, that much land is farmed without 
profit, and much more without the profit it 
ought to bring ? Tn talking about profit, eve- 
ry body understands that the investment ought 
to be preserved safe... If a man gets the inter- 
est on his money for awhile, and loses the prin- 
cipal, he does not talk of profit. Should aman 
get ten per cent. a year for ten years, and then 
get no more, principal or interest, would he 
talk of profit? So I thtnk no farmer, whatever 
his apparent income may be, ought to talk of 
profit, while he suffers his land to become 
worse. ‘This ought not to be called farming. 
It is robbery of those who come after us,— 
Uhere is an old story of a man who had a 

oose that would lay golden She did not 

ay them fast enough to supply his wishes, and 
he killed the . He got one egg, and the 
supply ceased. It is so with those improvident 
farmers, who push their land too hard. This 
principal is therefore at the bottom of all good 
, to wit, we must on no account, suffer 


our land to grow worse. If this principle is 


* Or in Kennebec Valley either. Ep. 


no foreign demand. The home market, be-| opinion at least, worse than he. This is not 
sides taking many things thes foreigner does |the kind of comparison we ought to draw. He 
not want, is also more steady than any foreign | that would go high, must look hu 
market. It is then very important to have the ; 
consumers among us; and it is for this reason 
we ask mechanics and mauufacturers to join 
us and show what they can do. Farmers al- 
ready can buy from their neighbors, and pay 
in truck, many articles for which formerly they 
must have sent to cities, and perhaps to foreign 
countries. Many here recollect when a man 
was not thought to be genteely dressed without 
an imported hat on his head, and then it was 
said the imported hat was cheaper according 
to its quality, Perhaps it might then have 
been so in money, (though not now,) but we | wards of eight millions of barrels of beer, (of 
should consider how many hats were paid| which more than four-fifths are strong,) are 
for with potatoes aud cabbages. Never one. | brewed annually. This enormous consump- 
The principle then is plain. The land will) tion attests the fondness of the people for the 
never be cultivated in the best manner till it) Leverage of their forefathers. 

shall be the interest of the farmer to raise all 
those things which help to keep his land from 
growing worse. The <n? can never b en- 
couraged to do this so long as his products ; " 
oie ged . Th. aory, &. ae re > ee ornag hone — meal aoe — 
articles will not bear the expense of transpor-| = be anf  killine “ it he fe — 
tation. It is said that the improved farming of|‘"€Y W! tfor killing. If the fat from 
England was encouraged by the introduction | $eese is preserved, it will be found alto- 
lof the culture of turnips from the continent|gether superior to hogs lard for frying 
more than by any other one thing. The man-! doughnuts. 


ger. Let 
every one see whérein his neighbor excels him, 
and try to overtake him ; and not rest content- 
ed when he has found a lazier man than him- 
self in the neighborhood. Let us never forget, 
‘that after all our strivings, there is one that giv- 
eth the rain and the sunshine—the seed time 
and the harvest ; and that we are bound to ask 
him and to thank him for all his blessings. 


Baruecy iw Enxeiann. Thirty millions of 
bushels of barley are annually converted into 
malt by the brewers of Great Britain; and up- 


To Farten Gerse-—Let them be tied 
upon boards raised a few inches from the 
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“Onno Poinr.”--Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, 
bas recently made a purchase of an acre of land 
on “ Incian Old Point,’’ adjoining the upper cor- 
ner of this town, encircling the spot where the 
Indian church stood and the grave of Father 
Rasles, and has expressed his determination to 
erect at that place a decent monument in com- 
memoration of the virtues and sufferings of that 
distinguished Jesuit, who officiated as a priest for 
the Norridgewock tribe during a period of thirty 
eoven years, te has appeinted the twenty-third 
of August next, being the anniversary of the des- 
truction of the village and of the martyrdom of 
Father Rasles, for the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner stone, and proposes to invite delegates from 
the Catholic Indians ofthe Penobscot and Passam- 
aquoddy tribes, with their paster, to be present. 

Semerset Journal. 


Whalers. The city of Hudson, up the 
North river, is likely to becoye a formidable rival to New 
Bedford and Nantucket in whale catching. Within a few 
years the people of that iown have commenced the bnsiness, 
and now have ten ships engaged in it. 


A Mrs. Richardson, in Augusta, Maine, 
has been indicted and convicted, for beating her husband — 
She was fined and compelled to give security for future good 


behavior. This reminds us of a passage in the song of the 
* Henpeck’d ” 


* But I’ ve bound her over to keep the peace, 
And I’ve bought me a crab-tree cane, 
And the Justice will come, and the Constable too, 
If she meddles with me again.” Bos. Trans. 


The expenditures on the Erie and 
Champlain canals, during the past year, amount to nearly 
$700 ,000----more than three times the amount of the whole 
expenses of the state goverment . 


The following sign may be seen in 
Balisbury, England. 
“Table bear 
Sold here.” 
A wag asked if the bear was the man's own bruin. 


Dick, said a master to his servant, have 
you fed the pigs. Yes, massa, me fed um. Did you count 
them Dick? Yes me count um all but one. Al! but one? 
Yes, massa, ali but one—dare be one little speckled pig, he 
frisk sbout so much me couldn't eount him. 


The price of a negro conpenter in Vir- 
ginia, is $1200, a boy of 14 brings $400. 


Literary Guzzlement —Hume, Smith, and 
other literati of the last century, used to frequent a tavern 
in a low street in Edingburg. called the Poterrow ; where, 
iftheir accommodations were not of the first order, they 
had at least no cause to complain of the scantiness of their 
victuals. —One day, as the landlady was bringing in a third 
supply of some particular! dish, she thus addressed 
them . “ Thay ca’ ye the /itheratoti, I believe ; od, if they 
were to ea’ ye the eaterawti, they would be nearer the 
mark,’ 


While light for Signals.—A mystery was 
long made (says a foreign journal,) of this composition, 
which throws out an extremely vivid and white light on be- 


ing set fire to. It consists of 24 parts in weight of saltpetre 
finely powdered, 2 of red arsenic, and 8 of flour of sulphur. 
The whole being well mixed, is put into boxes adapted to 
the purpose. A round box ef six inehes diameter, and 
three inches high, will burg about three ayautes. 


Curious Invention.—-There is a eurious 
clock now to be seen ia London, which has none of the 
ordinary mechanism of springs or pulleys; but the hands 
are propelled by the gradya! descent of a heavy eylindrieal 
bedy down an inclined plane. Contrary to the received 
opinron, that the fall of bodies down inclined planes is eecel- 
erated in the ratio of their progress, this body by its ex- 
treme weight, counteracts that pr:neiple, and makes a reg- 
ular progress down the plane in aight days, che time the 
clock goes, } 

Ominous,—-T he good people of Pottsville 
were recently very much alarmed at the near approach of 
the comet towards the earth. night was pasi, 

found some boys had 


when lo! in the morning jt wae 
attscbed  letbarn do's Bile, ond oven aloft ! 





KENNEBEC FARMER 








Salamander Works in New York, are made bricks for the 
tops of the green house flue, with a circular basin or hollow 
on the upper side which will hold about a pint of water each. 


when the number of bow! bricks is sufficient, any required 
degree of moisture. 


Preserving Apples.—Dr T. Cooper in the 


Domestic Encyclopedia, says that apples, may be preserved | 
by putting a layer of applies, and a layer of dried fern, | 


brakes) alternately im a basket or box ( the latter 1s cow 
sicered best, as it admits less air) and cover them clusely. 
The advantage of fern in preference tO straw, is, that it 
does not impart a musty taste. 


Pretty far gone.—During a heavy fill of 
rain, a fellow who had taken a drop to much, happened to 
deposit himself underneath a water spout. He thus “ lay- 
ing alone in his glory,” ever and anon exclaiming—** Not a 
drop more gentlemen—not a drop more.” 


Prolific Murphy.—A single potatoe plan- 
ted by Lev: Lane Esq. of Hampton Falls, produced 377 po- 
tatoes, making three bushels ! 


A farmer in Stoughton raised this season 
from a single Bean, seven hundred aad four. 


An Irishman recently told the President 


of the U. Statee, that he liked the country so much, that he 


believed he should become a native. 


MAINE LEGISLATURE. 
SENATE. 
Tuesday, January 22. 

Order respecting Schools and School Funds, came 
from the House and was passed in concurrence. 

Order requiring the Joint Select committee on 
the NJE. Boundary to,enquire into the expediency 
ol repealing the Resolve relating to the .territory 
tying North and South of the river St. Johns and 
St. Francis, came up from the House non-con- 
curred and indefinitely postponed,and was,on mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilhamson, laid upon the table. 

Reports of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Judiciary, on the expediency of enacting a general 
law for the ion ef bridges—also a general 


law for calling the first meeting of inhabitants of 


newly incoporated towns, that further legislation 
is inexpedient, came from the House aud were 
accepted in concurrence. 

Messrs. Bradimry, ‘Talbot, and Herrick, were 
joined on the part pf the Senate to the Joint Se- 
‘eet Committee, on the subject of the law rclat- 
ing to runners of aiill logs aud other lumber. 

The Seeratary of State laid upon the table a 
written message of the Governer, accompanied 
by sundry documengs relating to the State Prisou 
and to Banks. ; 

The report of the Inspectors of the State Prison 
was referred to the Joint Standing Committee on 
Banks and Banking and 300 copies ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion of Mr. Bannart, 

Ordered, That Messrs. Randall, Reed, and 
Keith, with such as the House may join, be a 
committee to enquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing in connection with the Treasury, the Au- 
ditor of Accounts, with its usual duties, to report 
by bill or otherwise—sent down for concurrence. 

A message came fron the House, informing the 
Senate that they, on their part, had made clioice 
of Abner B, Thompsen as Major General of the 
Ath division, aud Samuel Moore as Major General 
of the 7th division of the Militia of Maine. 

The Senate concurred. 

On motion of Mr. Boutelle, 

Ordered, That the Joint Standing committee 
on Banks and enquire into the expedi- 
ency of requiring I in this State to make a 
seini-anual return of their state and coudition ; 
sent down for concurrence. : 

Joveph etal. to be annex- 
presented and iecterred 


_ Brick for Green House Flwes.—Ar the | 
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‘to the Jomt Standing Committee on division of 


Tow ns. 
A communication was received from Mark Har. 


| ris, signifying his acceptance offthe office of Trea. 
When the flue is heated the water is evaporated, furnishing, | 


surer of State, accompanied with a bend, which 
| were referred to the Joint Select Conmittee ap- 
pointed to examine the ‘Treasurer's report. 

| Bill to annex part of Cornville to Milburn, 

Resolves ‘for the relief of Lewis Rishee—rela. 
ting to the Canada Road—reluting to a bridge in 
jthe town of Cherryfield, were severally read a 
|second time, and passed to be engrossed. 
| Bills to establish compensation of County Com- 
| missioners for Somerset County—to annex to 

Brunewick a track of Land now lying in Freeport, 
were severally read and to. morrow at ten o’clock 
|assigned for a second reading. 
| Bill to repeal an Act incoporating the Method- 
list society in Winthrop, was read a second time 
|and recommitted to the Joint Standing committee 
ov Parishes. 

Various petitions and remonstrances came 
from the House, and were referred in concur- 
rence, 

Leave to withdraw was granted on Pelitions, 
of inbabitants of Steuben—of inhabitants of St. 
Albans—of Micah C. Foster, and of Wm. N. Mil- 
ler. 

Mr. Bourexue, from tne Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Reperted, an order rela- 
ting to Houses of Correction that legislation is 
inexpedient ; accepted and sent down. 

The same gentleman from the saine committee 
made a like report on order relating to what should 
constitute a legal settlement and to the support 
of the poor ; accepted and sent down. . 

Wepnespay, January 23. 

Numerous orders, reports, and petitions, came 
from the House und were severally passed, ac- 
cepted, or referred in concurrence. 

‘he act to establish the eompensation of the 
county commissioners of Somerset.county was - 
read a seeond time, and, after some debate, in 
whieh Messrs. Burnham, Drummond, Warren, 
Williamsen, and Knowlton took part, it was com- 
mitted to a Joint Select committee, with power 
to enquire imto the whole subject of the com- 
pensation of county commissioners throughout 
the State. Messrs. Drummond, Bradbury, Webb, 
Keith, Warren, Scammon, Emerson, Knowlton, 
Burnham, and Talbot, were announced as the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 

Resolve in favor of Sewall, N. Watson came 
ap, and the question was on receding and con- 
curring with the House in its indefinite postpone- 
iment. After some debate, in which Messrs. 
| Burnham, Hamlin, and Knowlton took part, the 
Senate determined to adhere to the vote by which 
they passed the resolve. 

Bill to ineoporate the State Bank passed to be 
enacted. 

Several bills and resolves passed stages. 

The coo Eastern Boundary question was 
indefinitely postponed. 

A communication was received from James I.. 
Child, Secretary of the Board ef the Commission- 
ers on the separation of this State from Massachu- 
setts, stating that the papers of that board were 
still in his possession, and that no provision had 
been made for their safe keeping, which was, on 
motion of Mr. Burnham, referred to the Joint 
Standing Committee on State Lands. 

HOUSE. — ; . 
Tuesday, January 

Mr. Lowell from the committee on bills in the 

third reading, Reported, Bills entitled “ An set to 


part griveden tte hdres: “nl bvesertenans 
Snickews aeusenbgnmes be engrossed. r 
which were to 

On motion of Mr. Sweat of Prospect. 


Ordered, That the joint standing committee on 
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Interior Fisheries, be instructed to enquire into 
the expediency of enlarging the powers of coun- 
ty fish wardens in Penobscot County. 

On motion of Mr. Washburn of Livermore, 
Ordered, That the committee on Finance, be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency and jus- 
tice of assessing an equitable proportion of the 
State tax of the present year on the inhabitants of 
the unincorporated territory uorth of the town of 
Albion, and to report by bill or otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Huse ef Wilion, 

Ordered, That the committee on Military Pen- 
sions be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of repealing the resolve giving u pension te Her- 
bert Moore. 

A message from the Governor accompanied by 
communications from the Governors of South 
Carolina and Iilinois, came from the Senate and 
parts were referred in concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter of Bristol, 

Ordered, That the committee on Literature and 
Literary Institutions, be inst: ucted to inquire into 
the expediency of embodying in one act all the 
existing laws relating to selool disiricts, and to 

rovide for its distribution. 

The bill to incorporate the Bangor and Piseat- 
aquis Rail road, was read twice, and tomorrow 
at 10 assigned to 9 third reading. 

The following Resolvc, cume from the Senate, 
and was indefinately post; oned. 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the treasury 
of this state to Sewall Watson, the sum of eight 
-een doijars and seventy-five cents, the same being 
in part of a duty required aud paid by him, as 
sheriff of the county of Hancock, previous to his 
removal from that offve ; and the governor, with 
the advice of the council, is requested to draw 
his warant for the same. 

Weowxspar, January 23. 

On motion of Mr. Huse, of Wilton, Ordered, 
That the joint standing committee on the Militia, 
be -instructed te inquire into the expediency of 
providing by law for the manner of non-coumis- 
sioned officer of Artillery and Cavalry receiving 
their warrants. 

On motion of Mr. True, of Mountville, Ordered, 
That the committee on Manufactures be instruct- 
esl to inquire inte the expediency of altering the 
existing law regulating the size of beef barrels and 
lime casks. 

On motion of Mr Bartlett, of Garland, Ordered, 
That the committee on turnpikes, bridges, snd Ca- 
nals, be instructed to inquire ito the expediency 
of passing a resolve for the preservation of Atkin- 
sou and Sebec bridge. 

Mr. Washburn of Livermore, from the commit- 
tee on billsin third reading, reported bills, rela- 
ting to the town of Pembroke —relating to the de- 
struction of Alewives in Little river, in the town of 
Perry—with some amendmeuts,which were adop- 
ted, and the bills were passed to be engrossed-- 
bill relating to highways, with amendments of the 
committee, was recommitted to the commitiee 
who had before considered it,and on motion of Mr 
Woodman, of Buxton, Messrs. Woodman, Smith 
of Westbrook, and Fish of Lincoln, were added to 
that committee. 

Mr. Lowell of East Machias, from the commit- 
toe on bills in third reading reported. “ Bill to in- 
corporate the Bangor and Piscataquis Rail-road. 

Resolves, relating to bridge in Cherry field--re- 
lating to the Canada road, and for relief of Lewis 

hee, were read once and tomorrow at 10 o’cleck 
assigned for a second reading. 

Mr. Dumont of Hallowell, introduced an 

Order, That the Governor be requested 10 com- 
municate to this House, as soon as may be, a de. 
tailed statement of the evidence in possession of 
the Executive * That we are i many 


experiencing 
pebnrede ms effects of the for the 






Petitions, of iwhabitants of Parsenstield, that the 
Cenrits in York County may be removed from | 
York to Aifred--of John Gardiner and al. to be | 
incorporated as the Hallowell Granite Company. 

A communication was received from the Sen- 
ate, of Mark Harris, Treasurer of State, with his 
bond, which was referred in concurrence. 

Orders, relating to Auditor of Accounts, and to 
the viring Banks to make semi-annual returns, 
came from the Senate, and were referred in con- 
currence. 
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Us Editors who “ write for glory and print 
on trust,”’ are sometimes compelled, like that) 
shrewd old Philosopher, Ben Franklin, to re-| 


dings. Itis with no small degree of comfort) 
therefure, that nounce to our brethren 
the followin uvery, 
them on the 


- _ 
Wine. 


Wine “vee Saw-pust.—A corres- 
Mpondent writes us as follows:—An ingen- 
ious @ngineer at Chenies, Bucks, whose 
head ig ever at work for useful discovery, 
and to whom many are indebted for his 
able peformances in his own profession, 
whilst superintending his sawyers cutting 
up some Quebec fir timber, was forcibly 
struck with the sweet odour from the fresh 







bility of their occasionally | 
” with a lithe Sawpusr 


gale our mortal palates on “sawpust’’ pud-) 


and congratulate | , 





saw-dust ; and resolved to try whether he 
could not make a wholesome extract from 
it, as well as he had from many other in- 
gredients,such as is extractet the birch 
tree, to form a basis for a good home-made 
wine. After some small difficulty, he adopt- 
ed nearly the usual process of making other 
wines, with the aid of moist sugar, he 
formed an extract, which, though raw in 
the first place, was not very unpalatable. 
He put it by in a stone jar, gently corked 
down, and by some accident the whole af- 
fair slipped the memory of him and his 
household for two years, when, on recently 
looking to his other wines and stock of 
beer, he discovered the long-forgotten bot- 
tle, and on tasting it, he was most agreea- 
bly surprised at finding it excellent ; and 
putting to defiance the best judges of most 
wines to guess what it was made from. 
Even his “‘ gude wife” thought it was rai- 
sin wine of a own making, while others 
thought it tasted like Madeira ; and a med- 
ical gentleman considered it superior to 
mead wine. It was bottled off, and in each 
bottle was put one glass of brandy. The 
writer of this has tasted it, and had it not 
been told, could never have discovered the 
ingredients from which it was made. It 
has a slight and rather a pleasing taste of 
the turpentine, and by some who drank it, 
operated as a oe diurectic ; which in- 
duces a belief that whilst it was pleasant to 
drink it! would be beneficial in gravelly 





This ingenious neer is 
making a more correct and scientific ex- 





15 
periment of the same ingredients, and 
should it answer his expectations he will 
make it public. The ingredient, or fruit 
as it may be called, is easy to be procured, 
and cheap, and with sugar and the brandy 


will not reach the retail price of ale.”’ 
County Herald. 





Secesston.—A practical man, in New 
York—supposed to be a cooper—recently 
said, in speaking of the right of secession. 
‘‘ that a state had no more fright to secede 
from the Union, than a stave has to secede 
from a cask, The simile is striking and 
appropriate. . 





Abraham Shelly, of Milford, Pa. has up- 
wards of 3000 fine growing Mulberry trees, 
800 Cocoons, and several thousand Eggs 
of the Silk worm, to dispose of. 





To Correspondents. ‘* Subscriber’ and “ Maine Far- 
mer shall appear in our next, ** Agent” is on file. 

If * Bantamer”’ will tara his talents to something useful 
we shall be happy to give him a place in eur columne. 





MARRIAGES. 
In Lewiston, Mr. Joho Blaisdell to Miss Mary G. 
daughter of Hon. Ebenezer Herrick. 
In Woolwich, Edgar M. Churchell, of Augusta, to Mies. 
Catharine Baker. 
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DEATHS. 

In this town, Dec. 24, Miss Retseey Wood, aged 25. 

In Para, on the Amazon,—James Curtis, Jr. eldest son 
of James Curtis, Esq. of this town, age 28.—He had been 
between two and three years established in that place as a 
Blacksmith. 

In Dixfield, Thaddeus H. Farwell, aged 28, principal ed- 
itor of the Hallowell Free Presse. Those who knew him 
personally, speak of his talents and character mm high terms. 

In Dresden, Mr Carr Barker, aged 93, « revolutionary 
soldier. 

In Worcester, Mass, Hiram FI. youngest son of the late 
Sanme! Hathaway, aged 2 1-2 years. 

In Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Tappan, aged 105. 

In Augusta, Aurena, daughter of Mr Dean Osgood, Mias 
Anna, youngest daughter of Amos Partridge, Esq. aged 23. 

In Moumouth, 4th inst. Mrs. Bathsheba, wife ef Mr. 
Wa. Titus,, aged 80. 
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iN UN AWAY from the subscriber on the 
\ ay inet. an apprentice bov named Daniel F. Goodwin, 
age’ ~* 013 years. This is therefore to forbid all persons 
harboring or trusting him on my account, ue 1 shall pay no 
debts of his contracting after this date. Whoever will re- 
turn said boy to the subscriber shall receive the reward of 
one cent, but no charges paid, REUBEN BASFORD, 
Monmouth, Jan. 21, 1833. 


G. W. & D. STANLEY 
ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and 


customers, that in consequence of a change in business 
it would be desirable to effet a settioment of all accounts 
due said firm by the first of April next—or they will be left 
for collection. 


Wiothrop, January 21, 1833. 
SHERIFF'S SALE. 


Kennepec ss, January 18th, 1838. 
TTAKEN on execution and will be sold at 
Publie Auction, to the highest bidder, on MONDAY 
the 25th day of February next, at one o'clock, P.M at the 
Tavern house of A. M. Suaw in Winthrop—All the right 
in equity which Cornelius B. Morton has to redeem the fol- 
lowing real estate, situated in Winthrop Village, the same 
oe oceupied by Nath’! Morton ‘The louse and land 
on land owned by Samuel Benjamin and Milos 
Chandier. The above described premises are mortgaged to 
Swmuel Wood fur the sum of one hundred dollars. 
GEO. W. STANLEY, Deputy Sheritf. 
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KENNEBEC FARMER 
VIS IS BOC 





LADIES’ DE 


From a Liverpool paper. 
CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITERS. 
Once on atime, when sunny May, 
Was kissing at the April showers, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play, 
Upon a bank of blushing flowers 
Ilappy,—he knew not whence or how; 
And smiling,—who would choose but love him ? 
For not more glad than Childhood's brow, 


Was the blue heaven that breathed above him. 


Old Time in most appalling wrath, 

That valley's green repose invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry upon his path, 

The birds were mute, the lillies faded, 
But time so swiftly winged his flight 

In haste a Grecian tomb to batter, 
That Childhood watched his paper kite, 


And knew just nothing of the matter. 


With curling lip and glancing eye, 

Guilt gazed on the scene a minute, 
But Childhoods glance of purity, 

Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 


Sell tortured, in his dominion 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 

Pale, cypress-crowned, night’s awful dawghter, 
And proffered him a foarful cup, 

Full to the brim of bitter water ; 
Poor Childhood bade her tel) her name, 

And when the beldame muttered “ Sorrow,” 
He said,—* Don't interrupt my game, 


I'll taste it, if I must, to-morrow.” 


The Muse of Pindus thither came, 

And wooed him with the softest numbers 
That ever scattered wealth and fame 

Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers ; 
Though sweet the music of the lay, 

To Childhood it was all a riddle, 
And ** Oh,” he cried, “do send away 


That noisy woman with the fiddle.” 


Then Wisdom stole hie hat and bail, 
And taught him, with most sige endeavor, 
Why bubble rise, and acorns fall, 
And why no toy may last forever : 
She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature's open book discloses, 
And Childhood, ere she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 


Sleep on, sleep on !—Oh! Manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain, or pleasure, 
Of Glory’s toils, Ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love, or hoarded treasure ; 
But to the couch where Childhood lies 
A more delicious trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from Seraph eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered heaven | 


ECONOMY IN A FAMILY. 


There is nothing which goes so far towards 
placing young people beyond the reach of pov- 
erty as economy in the management of their 
domestic affairs. It is as much impossible to 
get along without it, as it would be to get a ship 
across the Atlantic with half a dozen butts 


started, or as many bolt holes in her bottom. 


a 





It matters not whether a man furnish little 
or much for his family, if there is a continual 
‘leakage in the kitchen, or even in his parlor, 
|it runs away he knows not how, and that demon 
‘WASTE cries for more, like the horse leeches 
‘daughter, untill he that provides has no more 
to give. It is the husband’s duty to bring into 
the house and it is the duty of the wile to see 
that nothing goes wrongftilly out of it—vot the 
least article, however unimportant in itself, for 
it establishes a prececent—not under any pre- 


proved, 
fairs, to assist hint in his journey through life, 
to educate and prepare his children for a pro- 


per station in life, amd not tg dissipate his prop- | 


ast should be the 
bition carry he: 
happiness to- 


erty. The husband’s int 
wife’s care, and her greatest 
|no farther than his welfare 
igether with that of her chi This should 
ibe her sole aim ; and the theatre of her exploits 
is in the bosom of her faraily; where she may 
do as much toward making her fortune as he 
possibly can in the counting room or work shop. 
| It is not the money EARNED that makes a man 







wealthy, it is what is saved from his earnings. 


/A good and prudent husband makes a deposit 
‘ofthe fruits of his labor with his best friend, 


and if that friend be not true to him, what has} 


he to hope—if he dare not place confidence in 


‘the companion of his bosom, where is he to! 


|place it. A wife acts not for herself only, but 


she is the agent of many she loves, and she is | 


\bound to act for their good, and not for her 
‘own grutification. 
‘for the publi applause, who has neither occa- 
sion or right to solicit it. Her husband's good 
|is the end at which she should aim, his appro- 
bation is her reward. 
or indulgence in appetite, and more company 
than his purse can well entertain, are equally 
pernicious. The first adds vanity to extrava- 
gance—the second fastens a doctor’s bill to a 
long butcher’s account—and the latter brings 
| intemperance, the worst of all evils in its train 
There is also sucha thing as being over- 
prudent in small matters, and over-careless in 
larger ones, that should be guarded against. — 
Save not at the spigot while you waste at the 
bung. Let uot a sense of poverty piach you at 
one time, and the idea of wealth make you ex- 
travagant at another. ‘These matters should 
be managed with a steady and even hand ; not 
as the business of a month or year, but through 
a person’s whole life. As prrerty is always 
ready to come, so should it always be guarded 
against , but in doing this let no one be so pen- 
urious as to make them Mean. There is nei- 
ther occasion for, nor reason in this ; but the 
one evil is nearly equal to the other ; and if it 
does not make the husband a bankrupt, lowers 
him in the estimation of the public and makes 
him what the wife would never wish to see in 
one she loves or respects. There is a medium 
course to be pursued in order to secure domes- 
tic peace and permanent happiness. 
This alviceis homely aud vufashionable,but 
it will. wear and stand the test of time, when 
those who 





detested. The giddy crowd which flutters out 


~~ 
tence, for it opens the door for ruin to stalk in, | 


and he seldom leaves an Opportunity unim-| 
A man gets a wile to look after his af-| 


She should care nothing! 


Self gratification in dress | 


advocate a different course of 
conduct will Rapriee. or what is worse 


ES Sa aS 
its short period of summer, stands not the first 
frost which speaks the coming winter of adver. 
sity ; aud their pamted wings which fan the 
summer air keep ovt no cold—feed no families 
—ygive no bread to a hungry child—light no 
firesto warm the benumbed fingersof a mother, 
They will do for a season, be admired for a 
brief space, be bowed to by the anthinking and 


foolish, Ahd—pir, Prov. Gaz. 
=r = = : 
Tied le owls 
BY THE USE OF THE 
HYGEIAN VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE, 





mi AN is subject to only one REAL prs- 


EASE—that 1s, fo impurity of the blood. 
Every disease that can possibly assail 


‘the human system, arises from the impurity ef this fluid. 


No part exists without lis renovating infldence, and when 
it becomes impure no part is safe from disease. This valu- 
able remedy being compounded of vegetable matter, and 
warranted on oath not to contain a particle of mercurial 
mineral or chemical substance, it is found to be harmiess 1 
the tenderest age or weakest frame under every stage of hw- 
man sufferings ;—its operation is benign and pleasant. it 
purifies the blood of ail humors, and ferrets out the root of 
every disease, however deep seated, and performing a cure, 
preserVes health and prolongs life. 
-_ . 
rhe above for sale by 
DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, January 21, 1833. tf. 





Boar is now in thepossession of Samvet 
| A Woon, lately purchased by Samuel and Elijah Wood, 
| of Sandford Howard, Esq. who obtained him last Septembcr 
of Capt. Mackay of Massachusetts. He is full blooded of 
| the Mackay breed, so called, who imported swine from va- 
rious Foreign countries, while he was engaged as a Sea 
| tain, after which, he retired to his farm in Weston, 
| waere he crossed them, and brought them to such perfection, 
at he has received more than $200 m Premiums on 
| his Swine at the Brighton and Concord Cattle Shows 
No animal improves more by crossing than Swine, and it is 
| hoped that Farmers will uso him to their advantage, as hes 
| a fine animal. 
Winthrop, January 21, 1833. 


FOR SALE 
At the Kennebec Farmer Office, 
A SMALL assortment of Bulbous Roots, 
consisting of the following varieties, viz. ' 

Crown Imperial, Ornithogalums, Bizars, 
English Bulbous Iris, Bibloems (mixed,) Striped Crocus, 
Blue do. White do. Yellow do. Doubled mixed tulips, Early 
mixed do. La Countesse do. Blandina do. Duke of Rich- 
mond, Polcheross, Double Red and blue mixed Hyacinths, 
L’or Vegetale do Feathered do. Captain General do. Don 
Gratiot do. Nutmeg do. ‘ [ 

Those who are fond of cultivating flow- 
ers will do well to call soon, as the stock is nearly disposed 
of. January 21, 1832. 


PAPER RAGS. 


ASH paid for clean Cotton and Linen 
RAGS, at the Kennebec Farmcr office. 


WANTED, 


ten feet long, for which a fair price will —, 
an. 2). 











THE KENNEBEC FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 
Terms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,50 
if payment is delayed beyond the —f 
No subscriptions are received for a term than one year. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without s)- 
meat of all arrearages and for the volume which sha’! 
|} then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 
publishers. cee 
Direction of Letrers. All communications for pub!'- 
cation must be directed to the Editor. ) 
All money sent, Jousern an, poriness pet te Sivonen. a7" 
paid, to WN. Noyes & Co. 














